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By MARION K. SEAVE 


The winter elves were busy 
| _ Making frosting in the night. 
For when I woke this morning, 
Every tree was iced in white. 
The maple near my window 
Was a sugar-coated treat quae 
|. 
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» [hat busy elves had frosted 


Just for Mr. Sun to eat! 
| ) rr 
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MR. POPPLE’S WISH 


By AUDREY CHALMERS 


MR. POPPLE 


was a nice old 
gentleman who 
lived by himself 
in the City. Pi 
He was in the ges 
vegetable pushcart business. 

Sometimes Mr. Popple felt lonely, 
living all by himself. Whenever a 
new moon appeared above the roof- 
tops, he made sure to look at it over 
his left shoulder. Then he would 
make a wish. 

“Now I must work hard to help 
make my wish come true,” Mr. 
-Popple told himself. So he was extra 
careful to wash off all his vegetables 
and make them look bright and 
shiny. He piled up the red tomatoes 
and put them next to the lovely, pale 
yellow squash. Here and there he 
placed the dark red and green pep- 
pers and all around the edge he made 
a border of lettuce. There was no 
pushcart on the block that looked 
as nice as the pushcart of Mr. Popple. 

People felt happy when they were 
buying the bright and shiny vege- 
tables from Mr. Popple. And Mr. 
Popple felt happy to think he was on 
the way to making his wish come 
true. 

One day, during a slack moment 
in his busy morning, he went into 
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Illustrated by the Author 


a nearby store to buy himself a cigar. 
While he was gone, a hungry horse 
moved over from across the street 
and ate up all the vegetables on Mr. 
Popple’s pushcart, all except two 
carrots and half a turnip. 

So then Mr. Popple decided to go 
into the peanut-selling business. 

He filled a big satchel full of pea- 
nut bags and got himself a peanut 
stand. Then he set off for the Park. 
In a good spot under a tree he put 
up the stand with the peanut bags 
piled on top and a sign saying: 









Hot Roaslep Te DER 
= Delicious —= 
ERY FRESH Peanuts 








And he started in to work hard 
at selling peanuts to help make his 
wish come true. 

When it was time for lunch, Mr. 
Popple sat down on a bench to eat 
his sandwiches. “Now I will just 
take forty winks,” he thought. 

No sooner had he closed his eyes 
than a watchful squirrel jumped 
from a nearby tree to the peanut 
stand. A great many other squirrels 
joined the first one and between 
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them they finished off all Mr. Pop- 
ple’s peanuts. 
So then Mr. Popple decided to go 
into the balloon-selling business. 
He bought many beautiful, col- 
ored balloons, some with pictures on 
them. He picked out a busy street 
corner near a school and he started 
in to work hard at selling balloons 
to help make his wish come true. 
When he had sold half a dozen 
balloons, a terrific wind storm blew 
up. It was only by hanging onto a 
lamp-post that little Mr. Popple 
stayed on his feet. As for his big 
bunch of beautiful, colored balloons, 
the last he saw of them they were 
flying over the top of a steeple. 
“Things do not seem to be coming 
my way,” thought Mr. Popple. “At 
this rate my wish will never come 
true, no matter how many times [| 
wish on the new moon. I had better 
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<7 ind ask the advice of the Old Man who 





lives in my neighborhood.” 

Mr. Popple set off at once to the 
home of this Old Man. “He is as old 
as the hills and very, very, wise in- 
deed,” he said to himself, hurrying 
as fast as he could against the wind. 
“Perhaps he can help me.” 

He found the Old Man dozing in 
his big chair. 

“H’mm,” he muttered, rubbing 
the sleep from his eyes as Mr. Popple 
explained matters to him. “So that is 
the way it goes, is it? Her-umph!” 
And the Old Man pulled at his long 
beard and thought and thought. “T 
may be able to help you,” he said at 
length, “only you must do exactly 
as I tell you.” 

“Indeed, I'll do that,” promised 
Mr. Popple. , 

“First of all,” the Old Man told 
him, “you must find a four-leaf 
clover.” 

Mr. Popple took out his notebook, 
opened it at a fresh page, and wrote 
this down on the top line. 

“Then you must find a horse- 
shoe.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Popple, making a 
note of it on the line beneath. 
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“Then you must wish on a hay- 
stack.” 

Mr. Popple put this down. 

“Then you must stamp down—so 
—a white horse and—so—a polka- 
dot dress.” And the Old Man placed 
two fingers of his right hand to his 
lips, touched them to the palm of his 
left and stamped them down with 
his right elbow. 

“Yes, yes,” breathed Mr. Popple, 
writing hard and fast to keep up 
with all the directions. 

“When you have done all this,” 
said the Old Man, “your wish will 
come true.” With that he gave a tre- 
mendous yawn, his head nodded for- 
ward so that his long, white beard 
reached down to his knees, and he 
fell asleep. 

Mr. Popple put away his notebook 
and tiptoed out of the room. Then 
he set to work at once to follow the 
Old Man’s directions. 

He searched all over the City and 
all over the Park. But he could not 
find a four-leaf clover or a horse- 
shoe or a haystack—only some 
dark brown horses. As for polkadot 
dresses, they were so out of date that 
no lady would think of wearing one. 
What with one thing and another, it 
did not look to Mr. Popple as though 
his wish would come true in the 
City. 

So that evening he put together 
his belongings, which were a clean 
collar, a change of underwear, and 
his pipe and tobacco. He tied them 
up in a red neckerchief with a loop 
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for hanging over his walking stick. 
And bright and early the next morn- 
ing, Mr. Popple started off for the 
Country, where he had never been 
in all his life. 

He walked from one strect to an- 
other with his walking stick over his 
shoulder, until the houses grew 
fewer and fewer and he found him- 
self on a country road. 

When Mr. Popple looked back, 
he could see the tops of tall buildings 
and the smoke stacks and the cloudy 
gray haze that hung over the city. 

When he looked the other way, 
Mr. Popple saw how blue the sky 
was and how purple and yellow 
were the wild asters and the golden- 
rod, with everything shining in the 
sunlight. 

“T think I am on the way to mak- 
ing my wish come true,” he said to 
himself, taking a deep breath of the 
good country smells. “And sure en- 
ough, there is a patch of clover!” So 
he got down on his knees and 
searched carefully through the patch, 
and he found a clover with four per- 
fect green leaves. 

Out came the note-book, and Mr. 
Popple marked off the first line of 
the Old Man’s directions. He placed 
the four-leaf clover carefully be- 
tween the leaves and on he went. 

Now the road that Mr. Popple 
walked along lay between fields of 
wheat and fields of corn all tasseled 
at the tops. Apple orchards were 
there, too, with the apples showing 
bright among the leaves. Behind 








fences cows moved slowly, munch- 
ing their cuds. 

Mr. Popple saw all this, yet did 
not forget to look every which way 
for a horseshoe, until at length he 
came to a place where the road sep- 
arated and ran two ways. To the 
right a road ran downhill, to the left 
a road ran uphill, and in between the 
two roads lay a sloping field. 

“Now which road will I take?” 
puzzled Mr. Popple. “If I take the 
left road, it might be I should take 
the right. If I take the right road, it 
might be I should take the left. And 
between the two, I may miss finding 
that horseshoe.” 

Then it came into Mr. Popple’s 
head what to do. So he put his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a silver 
coin. 

“Heads I go to the right, tails I 
go to the left,” said he. He flipped 
the coin up in the air and it landed 
on the palm of his hand, tails up. 

Up the left road trudged Mr. 
Popple. He hadn’t gone more than 
a short way when he saw a horse- 
shoe lying in the dust of the road- 
way. 

Out came the notebook. “It’s a 
blessing I thought to flip a coin,” he 
told himself, as he marked off the 
next line of the Old Man’s directions 
and tied the horseshoe behind the 
red neckerchief bundle. 

At that very moment Mr. Popple 
saw something white moving very 
fast at the far end of the downhill 
road. It looked for all the world like 


a white horse. In another moment 
Mr. Popple was sure of it. 

Along the downhill road galloped 
the white horse. Behind the horse a 


. buggy rocked from side to side. The 


reins hung loose, and inside the 
buggy a round, little old lady 
bounced up and down, with her hat 
balancing on the end of her nose. 

“Help! Help! Help!” cried the 
little old lady. 

All in a flash, Mr. Popple thought, | 
“If I run catty-corner across the 
field, maybe I can reach the bend in 
the road before that runaway horse 
does!” 

He took to his heels down the 
field. Halfway across, what should 
he find himself passing but a hay- 
stack! Without slowing down, Mr. 
Popple made a wish on that hay- 
stack. “I wish that I can get there in 
time,” he puffed. 

The horseshoe and the red necker- 
chief bundle bobbed up and down 
like mad on the end of the walking 
stick, Mr. Popple’s feet fairly flew 
over the stubbly ground, and he 
reached the bend in the road just as 
the white horse came galloping up. 

“Now for it!” he thought. And he 
flung himself on the horse’s bridle 
and brought it to a dead stop. 

The little lady on the buggy seat 
pushed back her hat and said faintly, 
“Oh, my goodness me! Thank you! 
Thank you very much _ indeed, 
Mister——?”’ 

“Jeremiah Popple, ma’am—bach- 
elor,” replied Mr. Popple, taking off 
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his hat and only puffing a little bit. 

“Matilda Nubbins—widow,” re- 
turned the little lady, with her voice 
sounding a bit stronger. “And what- 
ever got into Queenie, I can’t think! 
Perhaps she lost a shoe.” 

“I think you’ve hit the nail on 
the head,” answered Mr. Popple, 
glancing up at the horseshoe on his 
walking stick. 

At that, Queenie gave a long, 
whinnying neigh, tossed her head, 
and lifted up her right forefoot. Mr. 
Popple looked. Sure enough, the 
shoe was gone and in a twinkling 
he had pulled out a sharp stone. 
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“if you would still be so kind—” 
quavered Mrs. Nubbins, pointing to 
the reins. ) 

Quickly Mr. Popple climbed into 
the buggy beside Mrs. Nubbins. He 
put his walking stick with the horse- 
shoe and bundle under the seat and 
took the reins in his hands. As quiet 
as a lamb Queenie started off. She 
turned at the first bend, trotted along 
the uphill road, and stopped of her 
own accord in front of a white 
picket gateway. 

Between two maple trees stood a 
cozy, white farmhouse, where Mrs. 
Nubbins lived all by herself. 





“Home at last!” she breathed. “I 
never was so glad of anything in all 
my life! And now, please join me in 
a cup of tca. I think it would do us 
both a world of good.” 





Mr. Popple thought so, too. But, 
“Excuse me a moment, ma’am,” he 
said. He placed two fingers of his 
right hand to his lips, touched them 
—so—to the palm of his left, and 
with his right elbow Mr. Popple 
stamped down Queenie, the white 
horse. Then he followed Mrs. Nub- 
bins up the flagstone path and into 
the kitchen of the white farmhouse. 

As Mr. Popple looked around 
him, he thought he had never before 
seen such a cheerful, comfortable 
room. The polished wood-burning 
stove stood against the wall. The 
round center table was covered with 
a blue-and-white cloth. Bright‘ red 











geraniums sat on the windowsill and 
a yellow cat uncurled herself drow- 
sily in a patch of sunshine on the 


floor. 


Mrs. Nubbins bustled over to the 





stove, hooked a lifter into one of the 
stove plates, and looked in. 

“I declare!” she cried. “My fire 
has gone out and I haven’t a stick of 
kindling left. I'll have to go out to 
the chopping block and—” 

“Allow me, ma’am,” interrupted 
Mr. Popple. “That is no work for a 
lady.” 

So Mr. Popple stepped out of the 
back door and quickly chopped up 
an armful of kindling. When he 
stepped back into the kitchen, he al- 
most dropped the kindling! 

Mrs. Nubbins had taken off her 
hat and coat. Of all things, Mrs. 


Nubbins was wearing a blue-and- 
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white silk polkadot dress! She could 
not help noticing the look of admira- 
tion on Mr. Popple’s face. 

“It is only my second best,” she 
murmured, blushing a rosy pink. 
“Tt’s a little bit old fashioned, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Your dress is beautiful, ma’am!” 
burst out Mr. Popple. All in a daze, 
he placed the kindling in the wood 
box beside the stove. 

In no time Mrs. Nubbins had a 
brisk fire burning and the kettle 
boiling. Before long, the big, brown 
teapot was on the table alongside a 
covered dish of hot, buttery cinna- 
mon toast. 

“I always say,” she remarked, as 
she did the pouring, “there’s nothing 

to beat a good, sharp cup of tea. 
“Tt certainly hits the et, ” agreed 
Mr. Popple. 

There was a few moments’ silence, 
while tea was sipped and buttery 
toast enjoyed. 

wa m beginning to feel like myself 
again,” smiled Mrs. Nubbins. From 
the workbox on the table, she took 
out her knitting. 

“Click-clack,” 
ting needles. 

“Tick-tock,” whispered the clock 
on the wall. 


sounded the knit- 


“Purr—purr—purrpp,” 
yellow cat. 

Mr. Popple looked around him. 
“Tt is just like the wish I made, look- 
ing at the new moon over my left 
shoulder,” he thought wonderingly. 

Then he remembered something. 
He placed the two fingers of his 
right hand to his lips, he touched 
them—so—to the palm of his left, 
and with his right elbow he stamped 
down the polkadot dress of Mrs. 
Nubbins. 

“There, now,” Mr. Popple told 
himself. “I have found a four-leaf 
clover. I have found a horseshoe. I 
have wished on a haystack, and I 
have stamped down a white horse 
and a polkadot dress.” 

Out came the notebook. “Excuse 
me a moment, ma’am,” he said. And 
with his pencil Mr. Popple carefully 
marked off every line of the Old 
Man’s directions. 

What a wise old man he must have 
been, as wise as he was old! For the 
wish that Mr. Popple made when he 
looked at the new moon over his left 
shoulder came true. 

And if you had searched the 
whole countryside over, you would 
not have found a happier couple 
than Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Popple. 


sang the 
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@9HE ©fOWEN GBoys 


By HAZEL WILSON 


Illustrated by WILLIAM SHARP 


Tue Srory so Far: Steve and Thad 
Owen, newcomers to Elmwood, are 
blamed by Gash Bickford, the 
meanest man in town, when his 
barn burns on July Fourth. As a 
result, their father’s business falls off, 
but the townfolks have a change in 
heart when young Thad is lost. 
After eight days in the Maine wilder- 
ness, Thad is found by Steve and 
Sylvanus Norton, the man in the 
swallowtail coat, who is an expert 
woodsman and an amateur poet. 


Part Six 


ei was found on Thursday. 
y Saturday he felt as well as 
ever, if not better, but he had en- 
joyed so much being babied for a 
day or two, that he wanted it to go 
right on. He came down to breakfast 
Saturday and greeted his dish of 
fried hasty pudding and molasses 
with the remark, “What yer got this 
stuff for breakfast for? I’d rather 
have fritters.” 

“You'll eat what’s set before you 
or go without,” said his mother 
crisply. 

Steve hid a grin behind a forkful 
of fried mush. He was glad to’ see 
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Thad made a regular member of the 
family again. His cockiness since his 
return had been almost more than 
blood could bear. 

Apparently Mr. Owen had some- 
what the same opinion, for he re- 
marked, “There’s five bushel of po- 
tatoes at the store that’s been crying 
their eyes out waiting for you to 
pick them over. Better get at them 
this morning.” 

“Oh, Pa, do I have to? Mrs. Law- 
ler said yesterday that it was going 
to take me a long time to get back 
my strength after all I’ve been 
through.” 

“Guess you have enough strength 
to raise one potato at a time.” 

“Darn it all, I wanted to go fish- 
ing. The fish would bite good on a 
dull day like today.” 

“They won't bite you if you stay 
away from them,” said Mr. Owen, 
with a perfectly straight face. 

“Darn ol’ potatoes,” muttered 
Thad. 

“Thad said a bad word. Darn is a 
bad word unless you mean stock- 
ings,” taunted his sister Nellie. 

“Gosh, sometimes I wish I’d 
stayed lost.” 
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“The way you're acting it’s a 
wonder the rest of us don’t feel the 
same way,” said Mrs. Owen. “There 
now, of course you're as glad to be 
home as we are to have you. Now 
that you’re back on your feet again, 
I’m going to have a bang-up good 
dinner tomorrow to. celebrate. 
You're staying over Sunday with us, 
aren’t you, Mr. Norton?” 

The man in the swallowtail coat 
swallowed a large mouthful quickly. 
“A man who would rush away when 
you have a company dinner in the 
* making should have his head ex- 
amined,” he said emphatically. 

So tomorrow they were to have a 
specially good dinner to celebrate 
Thad’s return. Thad was the hero, 














Steve was still the criminal. When- 
ever he walked the streets of Elm- 
wood, Steve thought people looked 
at him with suspicion. The people in 
the village had forgiven his father 
for having a son who would burn 
barns. They had even forgotten that 
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if Steve were guilty, so was Thad. 
Yet, they still thought Steve would 
do a thing like set fire to a barn and 
then lie about it. 

Steve’s face looked so dark with 
these thoughts that his father noticed 
it. “It can’t be as bad as all that, 
Steve,” he said calmly. “Want to 
come along to the store with me?” 

Steve did not want to especially, 
but he did not want to hang around 
home, either. He and his father 
started up Main Street. Thad would 
follow later, as much later as he 
dared. 

Mr. Owen limped along, but he 
talked briskly about the store. His 
spirit no longer limped. Trade at the 
store was getting better every day. 
With Squire Dunham’s backing, he 
was sure to make a go of it now. He 
would run Bickford to the wall, in- 
stead of the other way about. Bick- 
ford was already plenty worried, 
said Mr. Owen. 

Steve did not say much. He was 
glad for his father, of course, glad 
that hooking Bickford’s gate and all 
that no longer had the power to hurt 
his father’s business. That relieved 
Steve of the weight of responsibility 
he had felt. Now the store was not 
going to fail. Everything was fine 
and dandy except that Steve still had 
a bad name in town and was acutely 
conscious of it. He thought that in a 
week or two he would ask his father’s 
permission to go to sea. They took 
boys his age as cabin boys. It would 
not be running away if he had his 
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father’s permission to go. His father 
would miss his help at the store, but 
he’d have to get along with Thad. It 
would do Thad good to have to 
work hard for a change. 

Halfway up Main Street they saw 
Dan Lawler running, his scared, 
round face full of misery. Hoot 
Bickford was after him. 

“Hoot Bickford’s chasing Dan 
Lawler again,” said Steve. “Dan acts 
scared of his own shadow lately. He 
wasn’t like that when we first came 
to Elmwood.” And Steve’s thoughts 
added, “Dan acts as if he has a guilty 
conscience.” 

“Young Bickford’s ears are pretty 
nigh big enough to raise him off the 
ground in a strong wind,” said Mr. 
Owen. “I thank my lucky stars, 
Steve, that I don’t have a son like 
that. I could never stomach a bully.” 

It was something to have his 
father think well of him, thought 
Steve, feeling better for a moment. 
Then Hoot Bickford caught sight 
of him and made a face. If Mr. Owen 
had not been there, Hoot would have 
yelled at Steve, “Burned any barns 
today?” and Steve knew it. 

Right then and there Steve de- 
cided that, if he did go to sea, he 
would fight Hoot before he left 
Elmwood. Even though Steve’s 
father had asked him to avoid fur- 
ther trouble with the Bickfords, 
Steve could not bear to leave town 
without having it out with Hoot. 

The showdown between the two 
boys came sooner than Steve, ex- 
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pected. Around eleven o’clock Steve 
was coming back to the store after 
delivering a bag of groceries. He 
was taking the short cut back of 


‘Dwight Dutton’s pigpen when he 


heard the most horrible noise. 

Then Steve came close enough to 
the pigpen to see that it was not a 
pig making that awful noise, but Dan 
Lawler. He and Hoot Bickford were 
sitting on the wide rail of the pigpen 
and Hoot had his two hands around 
Dan’s throat and was choking him. 
When Dan got blue in the face, 
Hoot would let his fingers loose just 
long enough for the deaf boy to give 
out an agonized sound. Then Hoot 
would tighten his fingers again. 

“This will teach you,” Hoot kept 
snarling. 

Steve started to walk away. He 
was not going to lift a finger to help 
Dan Lawler, not if Hoot choked the 
stuffing out of him. Dan was no 
friend to Steve. He had burned Bick- 
ford’s barn, Steve felt pretty sure; 
and deaf and dumb though Dan was, 
he must have known that Steve was 
blamed for it. In a way, by letting 
Steve be falsely accused, Steve fig- 
ured Dan was to blame for all the 
troubles the Owens had had since 
coming to Elmwood. 

Steve was not, however, a boy who 
could stand seeing a person tortured. 
The next time Dan let out a guttural 
bleat of pure agony, Steve forgot all 
about choosing his time and place to 
fight Hoot Bickford. He forgot com- 
pletely that he would not lift a finger 
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- to help Dan Lawler. Steve made a 
rush for the pigpen and a grab for 
Hoot so fast and so strong that the 
buily landed in the pen with the pigs. 
Then Steve waited only until Hoot 
had his face out of the mud before 
he lit into him, fists flying. 

This time no church bell put an 
end to the fight. Dan and three black 
pigs were spectators, but Steve felt 
alone in the world with his enemy. 
First Steve began hitting just Hoot 
Bickford, a boy he didn’t like. Then 
Hoot seemed to stand for every 
slight Steve had suffered in Elm- 
wood; for the way folks had treated 
his father until just a week or so ago, 
for the way they still suspected that 
Steve had burned Bickford’s barn. 
Steve hit Hoot for all these things. 
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“Take that for being a bully. And 
that for your homely mug. That 
paste in the jaw is for your ornery 
father. Straight in the breadbasket 
for picking on a boy smaller than you 
are, and deaf and dumb besides. 
Hang this.one on your flapping ears. 
Now here to black an eye it will take 
more than beefsteak to cure.” 

Some inner voice seemed to be 
talking for Steve. He hardly felt 
Hoot’s blows, though Hoot was a 
strong and dirty fighter. Steve’s flesh 
was hurt, but his spirit did not know 
it. His rage against Hoot grew and 
strengthened his arms. He was full 
of the righteousness of his wrath. 
Dogged and determined, Steve was 
out to give Hoot Bickford the lick- 
ing of his life. 
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It took some time before Hoot 
had enough. He was used to winning 
his fights. But there came a time 
when Hoot could not take further 
punishment. He lay down in the 
slop of the pigpen and sobbed, “En- 
ough.” Then, as Steve stood over 
him with clenched fists, waiting to 
continue the fight if Hoot should 
change his mind, Hoot was up over 
the side of the pigpen. Like a chased 
rat, he ran blubbering across the 
field. 

A black pig came and nuzzled 
Steve’s foot. Steve felt something 
like affection for Dwight Dutton’s 
pigs. They had not interfered with 
the fight. They had beheld Steve’s 
victory. “Good piggy,” Steve said, 
and picked up a stick and scratched 
the pig’s back. 

When Steve looked up, he saw 
Dan Lawler sitting on the fence, his 
face lit up with a smile like a jack-o- 
lantern. Steve went back to the store 
with invisible flags flying, Dan Law- 
ler following at his heels like a de- 
voted dog. 











“By the old Harry, you look as if 
you'd run into a whole forest of 
trees this time,” said his father at 


sight of him. “Who won?” 


“T did. Hoot Bickford won’t come 
around asking for more, not after 
what I gave him.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Owen. “I’m 
glad that’s off your mind. It’s been 
eating you for some time, not know- 
ing if you could lick Hoot Bickford 
or not.” 0 

“T licked him all right,” said Steve 
proudly and Dan Lawler seemed to 
know what the conversation was 
about and made delighted grimaces. 

Steve told his father how he had 
found Hoot choking Dan. “I would 
have done the same if Hoot had been 
choking a dog,” said Steve, as if it 
were necessary to excuse himself for 
coming to Dan’s defense. 

“An Owen never could stand by 
and see anybody abused,” said Mr. 
Owen, and Steve felt a glow within 
him. It was some comfort to realize 
that his father thought him fit to be 
an Owen even if nobody else in 
town thought well of him. 

Before the day was over, Steve’s 
bruises began to ache, but he thought 
that the fight had been worth a few 
aches and pains. Steve did wish, 
however, that Dan Lawler would 
quit hanging around. When Steve 
tried to let the deaf boy know that 
his company was not wanted, Dan 
just smiled a wide smile and stayed. 

Steve hoped some that Dan would 
be so grateful to him that he would 
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confess to the burning of the Bick- 
ford barn. Dan didn’t know how to 
read and write and he couldn’t talk. 
Yet he managed to make himself 
understood pretty well if he wanted 
to by means of signs, gestures, and 
crude drawings. Steve was sure Dan 
could confess if he would. Yet the 
day went on and Dan just tagged 
along after Steve, happy as a clam at 
high tide. 

Dan seemed a changed boy from 
the scared, cringing fellow he had 
been ever since the Fourth. Just 
seeing Hoot Bickford licked had 
made the fear run out of Dan. He 
was his old self again. He did not 
even act guilty of anything, but he 
stuck to Steve like glue. Steve could 
not get rid of him until he went 
-home to supper. 

The younger children had gone 
to bed and it was nearly Steve’s and 
Thad’s bedtime, when there was a 
knock on the back door and there 
was Dan again. 

“Put him out, Pa,” said Steve. “I 
don’t want him hanging around.” 

“He’s just brought you some of 
his pictures,” said Mr. Owen, and 
handed Steve a large piece of wrap- 
ping paper before going back to his 
book. 

“You're quite a reader, aren’t 
you, Mr. Owen,” said the man in the 
swallowtail coat, who was making 
himself at home in the kitchen with 
the Owen family. 

Mr. Owen put down his volume 
of Tom Paine. He wished that if 
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Sylvanus Norton were going to re- 
gard himself as one of the family, he 
would act like it and not expect to 
be entertained with conversation. “I 
read when I get the chance,” he said, 
giving a broad hint that he would 
like more quiet and less sociability. 

“Pa,” cried Steve in great excite- 
ment, “look here. Take a look at 
this.” He laid Dan’s drawings on the 
kitchen table. “Dan’s told just what 
happened the night before the 
Fourth. He knew it all the time, but 
Hoot Bickford kept him so scared 
he didn’t dare tell. Dan didn’t do it 
at all. It was Hoot! He burned his 
own father’s barn!” 

“Look. Here’s the barn. Now 
here’s a picture of the inside of the 
barn and a boy smoking a pipe in the 
hayloft. Look at those big ears. It’s 
Hoot all right. Now here’s a picture 
with another boy going up the 
ladder to the loft. That’s Dan. It’s a 
good likeness of himself. 

“Next is a picture showing the 
first boy chasing Dan. See that. Now 
here’s the pipe lying in the hay. 
Then this big picture at the bottom 
is another picture of Hoot, a pipe, 
and the barn burning like fury. It 
tells just what happened. After we 
boys ran away from the church, that 
night after Thad rang the bell, Hoot 
must have gone home and gone up in 
the hayloft to smoke. 

“Dan was hanging around the 
Bickford farm that night. Remem- 
ber, Thad and I saw him on his way 
there. He must have seen Hoot 
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smoking in the loft. It’s as plain as 
the nose on your face. Hoot did it, 
Pa. Hoot did it.” 


Steve wasn’t usually a great talker, 


but the words spilled out of him like | 


a spring freshet. Carefully Mr.Owen 
examined every drawing before 
there was a word out of him. Then 
he gave a pleased nod. “That Lawler 
boy is quite an artist,” he said. 
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“Come on, Steve, you and I are go- 
ing to show these pictures to Squire 
Dunham.” 

Thad wanted to go, too, but his 
father told him to go to bed. This 
was something for Steve and his 
father to settle. 

“Aw, I never have any fun after 
dark,” complained Thad, but he 
started for the stairs. The Owen 
boys seldom said “No” to a certain 
tone in Mr. Owen’s voice. 

Although it was barely‘ nine 
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o'clock, the Squire was in his night- 
shirt. But when he saw Dan’s draw- 
ings he pulled on his pants and drove 
with Steve and his father out to the 
Bickford farm. The farmhouse was 
as dark as Egypt, no light showing. 

Rap, rap, rap went the Squire’s 
walking stick on the front door. An 
upstairs window opened. 

“Come around to the back,”’ Gash 





Bickford’s shrill voice ordered. But 
the Squire would not budge and in a 
few minutes Bickford opened the 
front door. “What do you mean by 
getting a man out of bed this time of 
night?” he jawed. 

“We came to see your son, Hoot,” 
said the Squire. “Where is he?” 

“Asleep in bed where he ought 
to be,” snapped Bickford. 

“Then get him up. If you won’t 
do it, I’ll go get the sheriff to do it,” 
barked the Squire. 
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“IT don’t know what this is all 
about. You have no right to barge 
in like this, disturbing my rest,” mut- 
tered Bickford, but he went for 
Hoot, leaving his visitors standing in 
the dark entry. 

He was back in a few minutes 
carrying a smoking candle. “Hoot’s 
not in his bed,” he said. “I don’t 
understand it. I don’t know where he 
is. Not that it’s any of your busi- 
ness.” 

“We happen to have business with 
Hoot, and we'll wait for him to 
come back,” said the Squire, and 
went right into the Bickford parlor 
and sat down in the biggest chair. 
Steve and his father sat on the hair- 
cloth sofa and their reluctant host 
followed them in. He put his candle 
down on the parlor table and 
perched on a straight-backed chair. 
He was all the time fussing and fum- 
ing, but nobody paid any attention 
to him. 

It was a long wait. The feeble light 
of the candle shone on a hair wreath 
that was like a decoration on a tomb- 
stone. The room smelled of mice and 
mustiness. The haircloth began to 
feel like ants biting through Steve’s 
overalls. Old man Bickford’s face 
was in the shadows, but Steve could 
see the shape of it, with the little 
chin-whisker like the tail of a kite. 

It was eleven before the watchers 
heard the back door open and close 
very softly and in the kitchen there 
was the sound of muffled footsteps. 
It was Hoot Bickford, padding about 
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in his stocking feet so as not to wake 
his father. 

“You come in here, Hoot,” called 
Mr. Bickford. 

““What’s the matter, Pa? I thought 
I heard the mare kicking in her stall 
and went out to the stable to see if 
she was all right.” 

“A likely story!” said Squire 
Dunham, and by this time Hoot was 
aware that his father was not alone. 

Suddenly that dim parlor with 
the one meager candle burning was 
like a courtroom, with Squire Dun- 
ham both judge and prosecuting 
attorney. “So you are the boy who 
set fire to your father’s barn, Hoot 
Bickford. I have proof, proof that 
will stand up in any court of the 
land. You can’t deny it. You were 
smoking in the loft.” 

“But Hoot doesn’t smoke. See 
here, you can’t barge in and make 
an accusation like that. Hoot doesn’t 
use tobacco in any form.” Gash 
Bickford’s voice as well as his chin- 
whisker quivered with indignation. 

For a man on the plump side, 
Squire Dunham could move very 
quickly at times. Before Hoot knew 
what he was up to, the Squire had 
pulled an evil-smelling pipe out of 
Hoot’s back pocket. 

“You've been smoking just now. 
I smell it on your clothes and your 
pipe here is still warm. And you 
were smoking in the hay the night 
your father’s barn burned. You 
knew what happened. And you tried 
to pin the blame on Steve Owen. I 
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should think you’d feel so low-down 
in your own estimation that you 
could look up to a worm. You ought 


to be ashamed of yourself, Hoot — 


Bickford.” 

The force of Squire Dunham’s at- 
tack was too much for Hoot. Steve 
had seen him break down and blub- 
ber once before today. He heard 
him whimper again, whipped by the 
Squire’s tongue. “I didn’t mean to. 
I didn’t mean to,” whined Hoot. 
“Honest, I didn’t mean to.” 

Hoot’s' father grabbed him and 
shook him hard. “T’ll tan your hide. 
I’ll take a horsewhip to you.” 

“Guess we may as well mosey 
along,” said Squire Dunham to the 
Owens. “It appears that Bickford is 
going to attend to Hoot sufficiently 
himself. Hoot deserves a whipping, 
and he’s going to get it. His pa has 
a strong right arm.” 

Steve shivered. If Hoot had not 
been so mean, he would have been 
sorry for him. 

After that, they drove home. In a 
sort of daze, Steve heard his father 
thank Squire Dunham. He noticed 
how bright the stars were, and helped 
his father bed down the mare for 
the night. It was all vague to him as 
in a dream, for he was so drowsy he 
could hardly think straight. Sleepy 
as he was, though, he realized hap- 
pily that never again could anybody 
in Elmwood refer to him as the boy 
who burned Bickford’s barn. 

Steve would have enjoyed sleep- 
ing late the next morning, but Mrs. 
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Owen had all the family up and 


. breakfast out of the way a good hour 


before church time. Ma had her 
Sunday dinner on her mind and was 
as full of authority and orders as a 
major-general. 

“Steve, you crack me a cupful of 
walnuts for my cake. Thad, you 
bring in plenty of wood, hard wood, 
mind you, and none of that green 
stuff. Mira, you get out the ice cream 
freezer and the rock salt. Mr. Nor- 
ton says he will turn the freezer for 
me while the rest of you are at 
church. Nellie, you black Otis’s 
shoes. You have to take him to 
church with you this morning. I just 
can’t have him underfoot. He’ll keep 
still if he sits next to his father.” 

Ma’s rosy face was already as red 
as a peony from all her bustle and 
hurry and her hair curled at the back 
of her moist neck. She had a thou- 
sand and one things to see to. 

At noor Mr. Owen and the chil- 
dren came back to the house from 
church and found Ma in a white 
apron, not a hair out of place, and 
dinner ready. And what a dinner it 
was! There were all Thad’s favorite 
dishes, even to codfish gravy. There 
were cherry preserves and water- 
melon pickles on the table because 
Steve liked them. 

It turned out that the holiday din- 
ner was not just in Thad’s honor, 
but Steve’s, too. Ma had received the 
news that Hoot had confessed to the 
burning of the barn with a “H’mm. 


The idea of anybody suspecting 
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Steve of doing a thing like that in 
the first place.” But her eyes had 
shown that she was pleased. 

“Pass your plate for more chicken. 
Have a smidgen of white meat. Try 
the raspberry jelly. Give Otis some 
watermelon pickle. It won’t hurt 
him a mite.” And this was only the 
first course with two more to follow, 
to say nothing of the seven-layer 
cake. And the Washington pie. And 
the gallon freezer of vanilla ice 
cream. And the dishpan full of pop- 
corn to fill up any chinks that could 
‘possibly be left. 

Mira upset a glass of milk and was 
not scolded. Otis pounded on the 
table with his drumstick and nobody 
told him to behave or leave the table. 
There was no scolding or tears. 
Everything was rejoicing. 

And nobody enjoyed the dinner 


more than the man in the swallow- 
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tail coat. He ate until he had to let 
out his belt two notches. He ate until 
his jaws were tired. He almost ate 
himself under the table. But still he 
had strength enough left to read one 
poem. Nobody minded, because it 
was very short. 


“A boy’s like a tadpole, all 

wriggle and squirm, 

With no thought beyond 
his own bog. 

But he changes and grows 
until one fine day 

The boy is a man, and the 
tadpole a frog.” 


The old man smiled in apprecia- 
tion of his own verse. “It limps a bit, 
but I like the sentiment,” he said. 
“The way Thad stood up to that 
bear, the way he held out and stayed 
alive, that was more a frog than a 
tadpole. And Steve, here, is even a 
bigger frog. I recollect that when 
we were walking all over the State 
of Maine hunting for Thad that I 
come to the conclusion that he was 
considerable of a man, even if he 
was only a boy.” 

“My boys could be worse,” al- 
lowed Mr. Owen. “Anyway, I’m 
not thinking of swapping them.” He 
winked at Steve, a slow, cheerful 
wink as if the two of them shared a 
pleasant secret. 

There was a familiar knock on the 
door. In walked Olivia Mary Ann 
Marks Lawler, her Sunday dress 
crumpled and her petticoat show- 
ing. “Ma wants to borrow a pie,” 
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she said. “We got unexpected com- 
pany.” 

Ma bustled out to the kitchen 
and came back with a big pumpkin 


pie that looked pure gold. “Yer ma 


doesn’t need to return it,” Ma told 
Olivia. “We have enough today and 
to spare.” 

The sun shone pleasantly through 
the open windows. It was not too 
hot, not too cold, a perfect summer 
day. Maine weather was making 
handsome amends for dog days. 
Steve could look outdoors and see 
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the orchard. The red Astrakhan 
apples were getting ripe. He could 
pick some tomorrow. 

A feeling of affection toward his 
family came over Steve and spread 
to embrace the house and even the 
town. He no longer wanted to go to 
sea. He wanted to stay right where 
he was. Elmwood was no longer a 
hateful place where he was a 
stranger. It was suddenly home to 
Steve and he was happy. 


THE END 


I like to roller skate 
Around our little park, 
And watch the lights pop out 
As it grows dark. 


When all the people go, 
I find it’s lots of fun 
To sit quite still and talk, 

With Washington. 


He looks down from his horse, 
And watches all the day, 

I think he likes to have us near, 

When we're at play. 
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FISH 
IN THE FiELD 


HERE once lived in Armenia a 
man named Arak. He never 
opened his mouth but to pray, and 
never went anywhere but to work. 
Every night he came from the 
field to his home which was dug out 
of the side of a hill deep into the 
earth, like most Armenian houses in 
those days. But he wouldn’t open 
his mouth even to greet his wife and 
children. No, he would just begin 
to mumble his prayers or eat his 
lamb and lentils. 

At night friends or relatives would 
come in to visit. Everyone else 
would sit cosily on a divan, covered 
with felt and furs, around the fire- 
place hollowed out of the earthen 
floor. In the fireplace dried cow’s 
dung mixed with straw burned 
bright and warm. Do you think he 
would join them? Never. 

They would tell tales of olden 
days when Armenia, that huge 
plateau surrounded by rugged 


mountains and the flashing sea, was 
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filled with a great and strong people 
and many heroes. Do you think he 
listened proudly? Never. 

Young and old would tell about 
Mount Ararat standing high and 
straight like a king in the valley, 
which the ancients believed was the 
center of the earth. They told about 
Noah landing with his ark, and his 
animals, how Noah’s family had 
planted a vineyard, and what hap- 
pened. Even then Arak would not 
listen. Instead, he went to sleep. 

There wasn’t a man, woman, or 
child in that village who wasn’t an- 
noyed at Arak. Most of all his wife 
and son and daughter. You don’t 
blame them, do you? 

“If only I could make Arak be- 
have like other people,” Serarpie, his 
wife, would complain. That was 
more easily said than done. But she 
didn’t give up thinking about it, and 
one day she had an idea. 


It was an early sunny morning and 
Arak had just finished his breakfast. 
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He had opened his mouth only to 
eat and was getting up from the 
sadir, or divan, to go to the field. 

“Arak,” she said, “all you do is 
pray, work and sleep. Never do you 
talk to me or your children, or your 
friends or your relatives. If you don’t 
stop this, I'll teach you a lesson you 
won’t forget. And it won't be a 
very nice lesson either, I warn you.” 

“What could you teach me?” he 
grumbled. 

“You know, sometimes women 
are more clever than men.” 

“I don’t think so at all. If you 
want to know, women are foolish 
creatures.” With that he walked out. 

Well, that was enough for Se- 
rarpie. 

She went at once to the market- 
place and bought four nice, fresh, 
blue, shining fish. When she came 
home, she wrapped the fish carefully 
in green leaves and covered the 
leaves with yellow straw. Then, 
hiding them under her apron, she 
went to the field where Arak was 
working. 

“Husband,” she cried, “a man is 
waiting for you at the house. He 
wants to sell a fine little white goat, 
very cheap. Run quick and I think 
you'll get a bargain.” 

Arak grumbled, for he hated to 
be disturbed, but he went to his 
house. 

No sooner was he out of sight 
then Serarpie quickly took the 
wooden spade and made a hole where 
she knew her husband would dig 





soon. In the hole she buried the fish 
and covered them with leaves and 
the straw. Then she went home. On 


_ the way she met Arak. 


“There was no man at the house,” 
he shouted and walked on without 
waiting for an answer. 

When he came to the field he 
began digging again with the wooden 
spade and very soon he reached the 
straw. He examined it and took the 
leaves apart. Lo! inside the green 
leaves he found the four fresh fish. 

Well, you should have seen his 
face. He rushed home as fast as his 
legs would go. 

“A miracle, wife,” he shouted, “a 
miracle, children! Look, here are 
four fresh fish which I found grow- 
ing in my field under the earth. 
Wife, cook me a fine meal.” 

“You mean to tell me you found 
fish growing in the earth?” Serarpie 
asked innocently. 

“There you go. I told you that 
women are stupid. They have no 
sense. Didn’t you hear me say I 
found them growing in my field? It’s 
time for you to understand your own 
language.” 

Then he put the fish down and 
walked out. 

Serarpie cooked the fish quickly 
and then she and the children and a 
gossip who happened to come in ate 
most of it. What was left she hid 
away. When they were through, 
she sent the children to play in the 
hills and told the gossip her plan. 

Soon Arak came home. “Where 
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is my dish of fish? I am hungry,” 
he said. 

“What fish?” Serarpie asked. 

“The miracle fish! The fish that 
grew in my field, under the earth, 
which I brought home for you to 
cook.” 

“Do you hear that talk, Gossip,” 
cried Serarpie to her friend. “It 
would be a miracle indeed if my 
husband would get some sense in 
his head. You’ve been dreaming, 
Arak. Miracle fish growing in the 
field! Don’t let anyone hear you say 
that. Better talk sense.” 

“Yes, you'd better,” added the 
gossip. 

This made Arak terribly angry. 

“[ll teach you to talk sense,” he 
cried. He ran to get a stick. 

“Help! Help! Neighbors!” the 
two women cried. “The man has 
gone out of his mind.” 

People came rushing in from every 
part of the village. 
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“Help, dear neighbors,” Serarpie 
cried. “There is something wrong 
with my husband. I’m afraid he has 
gone out of his head. He’s shouting 
about fish growing in his field.” 

“That’s what he said,” added the 
gossip. “He must be crazy.” 

Said Arak, “I brought home four 
fine, fresh fish for my wife to cook. 
There’s nothing wrong in that. But 
when I came home hungry and 
asked her to serve them, she said 
that I was out of my mind.” 

“‘He’s not telling you everything,” 
Serarpie cried. “Just ask him where 
he got the fish. Just ask him what he 
said. Just ask him.” 

“Where did you get the fish?” the 
headman asked. 

“I found them growing under the 
ground,” Arak said. 

Well, you should have seen the 
surprised faces of the villagers. 
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“Did you ever hear of such a 
thing! ” 

“Fish growing in the earth! Why, 
fish can only live in water!” 

“Arak is certainly going out of 
his mind! He is dangerous.” 

“Some evil spirit must sit inside of 
him.” 

“He has been acting queer of late. 
All he does is pray and work and 
never talks!” 

That was what the villagers said 
who had crowded into Arak’s house. 
It was no use for Arak to say over 
and over again that he had really 
found the fish in the ground. The 
more he repeated this, the more 
people believed he had gone out of 
his mind. 

Finally the headman of the vil- 
lage spoke, “A man out of his mind 
is. a dangerous man and the best 
thing is to tie him up until his mind 
clears up. Otherwise he might do 
mischief to his wife and children.” 

“Don’t give him anything to eat,” 
said one wise old man. “Often hun- 
ger clears the mind. I’ve seen that 
happen with my own eyes.” 

“If that won’t help,” added the 
headman, “we will put him in ice- 
cold water and keep him under for 
a long time. That has also been 
known to clear people’s minds.” 

So the villagers tied him up and 
went avay, leaving Arak and his 
wife alone. 

“Now, husband,” said she, “do 
you still believe that women are 
stupid and have no sense? Do «you 





still believe that I am stupid?” asked 
Serarpie. 

“You are not,” said Arak. “Untie 
me for I am hungry.” 

“Not so quick,” she said. “First 
you must promise to live like other 
husbands and fathers. Not only to 
pray, work, eat and sleep. You must 
promise to talk to me and to your 
children. You must promise to spend 
a little time with your friends and 
relatives.” 





“I promise,” Arak cried out. “I 
promise everything. Only untie me 
and give me something to eat.” 

And because Serarpie was kind 
as well as clever, she untied her hus- 
band and set before him a fine meal 
of lentils and the fish that was left 
over. 

From that day on, Arak was a 
different man. He acted like other 
men, spoke to his wife and friends 
and played with his children. There 
wasn’t a happier family anywhere 


in Armenia. 
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SoME people think that on February 
second, or Ground-hog Day, the 
ground-hog wakes from his long 
winter sleep, comes out of his hole, 
and tells us when winter will be over. 
If he sees his shadow, he is supposed 
to go right back to bed, knowing 
that there will be six more weeks of 
cold. If he doesn’t see it, he stays up; 
winter is almost ended. 

Now, all ground-hogs are wood- 
chucks. But there are several million 
woodchucks in America. If all these 
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so-called weather prophets came out 
of their holes on February second, 
some would see their shadows and 
some would not. A million might 
foretell more freezing weather. A 
million others might say, “Spring is 
here!” Which prophets could we be- 
lieve? 

Really, of course, woodchucks 
sleep right through till March or 
April. On Ground-hog day they do 
not know a thing about the weather. 

By WILFRID S. BRONSON 
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TOO MUCH 








By NAN GILBERT 


IckEY had a secret. It glinted 

in his excited smile. It sparkled 
in his brown eyes. All the school day 
he’d hugged it to himself, and that 
was absolutely the longest Mickey 
had ever kept a secret. 

The four o’clock bell rang and 
Mickey, Spike, Bud and Tommy 
clattered down the school steps. 

“Marbles?” invited Spike. Bud 
and Tommy fished for their little 
marble sacks. But Mickey shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said, and every word 
was triumphant, “got to be getting 
home. Got to see my good old dog.” 

There, it was out at last! Tommy’s 
eyes went round as his own agates, 
and Bud’s mouth hung open. 

Only Spike found words. “A real 
sure-’nough dog?” 

Mickey nodded blissfully. All 
winter the four of them had talked 
dogs and daydreamed dogs. And 
now it was Mickey, the smallest and 
least of them, who owned a dog! 
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Illustrated by RHODA HUBBARD 


Spike pretended vast lack of in- 
terest. “Humph,” he muttered, 
“probably not much of a dog.” 

“Is, too!” Mickey bristled prompt- 
ly. “About so high,” he measured 
the air beside him recklessly, then 
raised his hand still farther. “He’s 
brownish, real thoroughbred, too. 
Smart as anything.” 

“Wish Mom would let me go 
across the tracks to play,” Tommy 
said wistfully, “so I could see him.” 

“Bring him to school Monday,” 
Bud begged. 

“Tl see,” Mickey evaded. “ ’By.” 

Top-heavy with his new pride 
of dog-ownership, Mickey strode 
through Main Street, and across the 
railroad to his home on the outskirts. 
Blithely he whistled all the way to 
his front gate. A small brown-and- 
white dog met him there, fairly 
wriggling with joy at Mickey’s 
homecoming. 

“Hi, Sport, old dog, old dog!” 
Mickey shouted. Sport leaped on 
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him frantically, lapping at him with 
a busy, red tongue while Mickey car- 
ried him into the house. 

“Anything for Sport, Mom?” he 
asked, reaching the kitchen. Mom 
was baking bread. The fresh, warm 
scent of it made Mickey wild with 
hunger. Ordinarily, he would have 
gone right to work on a fat slice, 
but now Sport came first. 

“‘There’s an old meat-bone in the 
ice-box,” Mom offered. “And break 
him up some stale bread with an 
egg and milk over it. The egg will 
make his coat shine.” 

With Sport’s bright eyes follow- 
ing him adoringly, Mickey prepared 
his food. “Jeeps, it’s swell having a 
dog,” he sighed. 

“He behaved himself all day, too,” 
Mom said. “Guess your Dad won't 
need to take him back to the pound.” 

Mickey’s heart swelled with hap- 
piness. Sport had been brought home 
on trial only, he knew, but already 
he couldn’t bear the thought of an- 
other dog in Sport’s place. 

“Here, Sport,” he coaxed the 
little dog onto the screened back 
porch, and set down his pan. “Eat 
it all now.” 

As he rose with a last pat on 
Sport’s shaggy head, he glanced 
across the yard to the street—and 
froze. For coming down the side- 
walk, arm-in-arm, were Spike and 
Tommy and Bud! 

Mickey looked wildly at Sport, 
and suddenly Sport was just a little 
old mongrel dog from the pound. 
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The glowing tale he had told the 
fellows blazed fire-hot through his 
mind. Spike had guessed he was fib- 
bing. He’d brought the fellows to 
show him up. They’d laugh at Sport! 

Mickey tore through the kitchen. 
“Mom!” he gasped. “Keep Sport on 
the back porch! Please!” 

Out the front door he slammed. 
The boys were opening the gate. 
“Hey!” Spike barred his way. 
“What’s up? We got extra-special 
leave to come to your house to see 
the pooch.” 

“Sport’s gone!” Mickey shouted, 
brushing past them. “I had him out 
in the back yard, and poof! over the 
fence he went.” 

“Over the fence!” Tommy stared 
in awe at the high board fence. 
“What a dog!” 

“Well, come on. We'll help 
you find him,” Spike rallied them 
swiftly. “He can’t be awfully far 
away. Tommy, you go that way. 
Bud— 

Under Spike’s directions, Mickey 
found himself running up the street. 
He even whistled piercingly, until 
he remembered that there really 
wasn’t any dog to look for. After 
that he just kept out of sight and 
thought fast. 

This dog business might turn out 
all right, after all. As far as the boys 
knew, the enormous brown dog he’d 
described was lost. Maybe, next 
week, Mickey could mention cau- 
tiously that he had another dog— 
not quite so big this time. 
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“Mickey! Hurry! We've found 
him! Mickey!” 

The boys were all shouting at 
once. Mickey stood open-mouthed, 


too surprised to run. Found him? — 


Found what? 

Around the corner they came, 
tugging by his leash a huge brown 
Great Dane! 

“Ulp!” choked Mickey. 

“Boy, aren’t we lucky? He was 
over in the railroad park. Tommy 
saw him first—no, Bud. Anyway, it 
was Spike caught him! Was he 
something to catch!” Mickey heard 
nothing of their jumbled exclama- 
tions. Only the touch of the leash 
being shoved into his limp hand 


aroused him to what was expected. 




































“Jeeps, thanks, fellows,” he man- 
aged, glassy-eyed. Gingerly, he laid 
a hand on the dog’s enormous head. 
“H-h-hi, Sport.” 

It took a century to get rid of his 
three friends. They followed him 
home. They congratulated him, and 
each other, endlessly. They trailed 
him into the back yard to see the big 
dog tied to the clothesline. 

“What a dog!” Spike sighed, at 
last tearing himself away. “And 
honest, I didn’t believe you had any. 
Well—” he gave a final lingering 
glance, “tomorrow’s Saturday. May- 
be I can get over here again. C’mon, 
fellows.” 

Mickey watched them go, num- 
bly. Tomorrow? Then by tomorrow 
this dog was going to be so thorough- 
ly lost not even Spike could find 
him! Right now, though, he’d better 
go in to supper before his folks came 
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looking for him. His folks! Jeeps, he 
hadn’t thought what they'd say. 

There was the newly baked bread 
for supper, absolutely Mickey’s fav- 
orite food. In spite of his worries, 
Mickey helped himself to a mam- 
moth slice and spread it thickly 
with jam. But just as he opened his 
mouth. ... 

“Aouuuuuu!” 
voice. 

“What's that?” Mickey’s father 
gasped. 

Mickey gulped. “Must be Sport,” 
he stammered. He shot from the 
table, still clutching his bread. 

“Put him down cellar, Mickey,” 
his mother called after him. “Maybe 
he’s ready for bed.” 

“Can you imagine that howl com- 
ing from a little tyke like Sport?” 
Mickey heard his father marvel, and 
then he was out of doors. 


wailed a canine 
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The great Dane was just opening 
his mouth for another howl when 
Mickey reached him. 

“Here, you!” Mickey interrupted, 
savagely. He thrust his bread be- 
tween the dog’s jaws. It disappeared 
in one swallow. 

“Hungry!” Mickey thought, fran- 
tically. “Jeeps, what have I got that 
will fill all that dog?” 

Sport’s new box of dog biscuit 
was down in the basement. Mickey 
towed the Great Dane into the cellar 
and dumped the whole boxful before 
him. By the time he’d brought down 
Sport, too, half the biscuits were 
gone. 

“Oh, my!” moaned Mickey. 

The two dogs considered each 
other, warily. They sniffed and 
grumbled deep in their throats and 
snarled over the biscuits. But appar- 
ently they wouldn’t fight. 

Mickey burst upstairs again. 
“Sport’s still hungry,” he announced. 

“After all that bread and milk and 
egg?” Mickey’s mother worried. 
“Goodness, if he’s going to eat like 
Oiiuce 

“And howl like that . 
father added. 

Mickey shuddered. He could see 
what was in their minds. If this mess 
cost him good old Sport. .. . 

Privately he transferred all his 
own supper to one dish, and the 
table scraps to another. He took 
them downstairs and put them at 
opposite ends of the cellar. When he 
reappeared, his father was reading 


” his 











bits from the evening paper aloud. 

“Well,” he said  interestedly, 
“listen to this, Mary. ‘Lost, strayed, 
or stolen, valuable Great Dane, and 


so forth. Reward. Mrs. Alfred Cas- — 


cott.’ Wonder if somebody really 
stole that pup? Old Mrs. Cascott was 
always sure he’d be stolen.” 

Mickey didn’t hear his mother’s 
answer. Stolen. So now, to add to 
everything else, he had a stolen dog 
on his hands. Jeeps, he couldn’t wait 
until tomorrow to lose him! He had 
to get him out tonight. 

Anxiously, he edged for the door 
after supper was cleared away. 

“Mickey,” his mother called, 
“would you hold my yarn for me 
while I wind it?” 

Mickey suffered. He perched on 
the edge of the chair, the yarn over 
his outstretched arms, and felt pro- 
foundly unhappy. Downstairs, he 
could hear the Great Dane pushing 
his food dish around the cellar. 
Mickey’s father frowned slightly at 
the racket. Suddenly there was a 
small crash. The dish had met an 
immovable object. 

Mickey’s father looked at him 
over the top of his paper. Mickey 
grew dewy. 

“There!” said his mother, fin- 
ishing the yarn balls. “Bedtime, 
Mickey.” 

“Aw, Mom, now?” Mickey en- 
treated. 

“Now,” said his father firmly. 

Mickey went to bed, but not to 
sleep. His stomach groaned’ with 





emptiness and his heart had troubles 
far worse. He had a stolen dog down 
cellar, an unwanted nightmare of 
a beast, conjured up by a tall story 
told to impress the fellows. 

“If I ever get out of this,” Mickey 
thought, “with Sport... .” 

Long after his parents had gone 
to bed, when the house was quiet as 
cats’ feet, Mickey slid out of bed and 
tiptoed into the hall. Moonlight 
silvered it in ghostly patches. The 
floor felt strange and cold to his bare 
feet. Down the stairs he crept, over 
one that creaked, past the loose tread, 
beyond the danger points to the 
comparative safety of the kitchen. 

“Whew!” breathed Mickey. As 
he turned toward the basement door 
he heard footsteps behind him. For 
an awful second, Mickey couldn’t 
even speak. The pantry door was 
pushed slowly inward. His father 
stood in the opening. 

“Oh, it’s you!” they said in one 
voice. 

“T thought it was housebreakers,” 
laughed Mickey’s father. 

“So did I,” admitted Mickey. 

“Come down to raid the ice-box?” 
Dad asked. “You went rather light 
on supper.” 

“J-just a bite,” Mickey jumped at 
the suggestion. Maybe his father 
would go to bed now. But no, he 
settled down to fix sandwiches. 

Mickey’s sandwich stuck in his 
throat. He was afraid the Great Dane 
downstairs would hear their foot- 
steps and let loose another howl. 
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Sadly, he let himself be piloted 
back to bed after the sandwiches 
were finished. He knew in his heart 
he wouldn’t have the nerve to tackle 
that basement trip a second time. 

Mickey woke to see shreds of sun- 
light on the ceiling. His heart ham- 
mered. Had his mother already gone 
down-cellar for something? But the 
house was still quiet. He dressed 
quickly and reached the kitchen, this 
time unheard. On he went to the 
basement, stilling Sport’s eager bark 
with a quick word. The Great Dane 
rose alertly. Mickey grabbed his 
trailing leash. 

“C’mon, fellow. C’mon, Sport,” 
he ordered. His minded skipped over 
possible plans. The very best way of 
all to lose this unwanted dog was to 
take him straight to his right owner. 
Then when Spike came. . . . 

What on earth could he tell 
Spike? And what if Mrs. Cascott 
gave him a reward the way she’d 
said in the paper? Jeeps, be didn’t 
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have any reward coming. It was 
Spike who’d found this beast. 

Mickey sat down on the front 
steps. His head ached. His mind 
swam with Great Danes. Sport wrig- 
gled his cold nose into Mickey’s 
hand and looked up at him anxiously. 
Mickey looked into the little dog’s 
kind, brown eyes. He looked at the 
Great Dane sitting on his haunches 
in the very center of Mom’s favo- 
rite flower-bed. 

Abruptly, Mickey. stood up, 
“Sure,” he said, and the trouble was 
gone from his face. “Sure, that’s it. 
That’s the way to fix it.” 

He tugged the Great Dane out of 
the flowers. He was whistling when 
he stopped in Spike’s yard fifteen 
minutes later. 

“Yay, Spike!” he called. Spike 
burst out of the house, gulping down 
the last of his breakfast. 

“Boy, you got Sport out!” Spike 
beamed. 


“Yeah,” said Mickey. 
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“Who's the other little pooch? 
Seems to know you.” 

“Tl tell you about him in a min- 
ute. Come on with me while I do 
an errand, why don’t you? Look, 
you can hold the leash.” 

Spike took the Great Dane’s leash 
with care and respect. His eyes were 
round with awe. “What a dog!” he 
murmured. 

‘Mickey led the way, with Sport 
frolicking between and around his 
feet, to the big Cascott residence. 

“C’mon,” he urged Spike, who 
had dropped behind, and he marched 
straight to the massive front door 
and banged the door knocker. 

Mrs. Cascott herself opened the 
door. She had seen the dog from 
the window, and now she stumbled 
across the threshold in trembling 
haste, crying, “Eric! Oh, Eric!” 

“Huh!” gasped Spike. He tried to 
hang onto the leash, but the big dog 
had gone straight to the little old 
lady. 

“Tl get you the reward,” Mrs. 
Cascott smiled at them both. “Five 
crisp new dollar bills I got specially 
at the bank... .” 

Her voice trailed off as she pat- 
tered into the house, Eric stalking in 
great dignity after her. 

“I don’t get it,” Spike puzzled, 
his forehead screwed into furrows. 
“First he’s Sport, and then he’s Eric.” 

Mrs. Cascott was back with the 
bills. She hesitated between them, 
and Mickey pushed Spike forward. 
“He found him,” he mumbled. 





Spike stared at the money in his 
hand, quite bewildered. He was still 
staring at it when Mickey piloted 


_ him off the Cascott porch. 


Suddenly the wrinkles vanished 
from Spike’s forehead. 

“Say, I get it,” he cried. “The 
dog your pop bought you was 
stolen, huh? That’s an awful shame, 
Mickey. No wonder he tried to run 
away from you right away. The 
poor dog wanted to go home. Look, 
you better take half this reward. You 
should have at least that much after 
losing your good old dog.” 

Mickey grinned. He hadn’t even 
had to think up a tall story, had he? 
Spike had supplied him with all the 
answers. The other fellows would 
fall for Spike’s explanation like a 
shot, and there Mickey’d be sitting 
pretty, with half the reward money 
to boot. | 

Mickey laughed out loud. Sure, 
he’d be sitting pretty, but so both- 
ered inside about the whole business 
that he’d never have a minute’s fun. 

He whistled. “Here, Sport? C’mon, 
Sport!” 

Spike’s mouth dropped open as 
the little brown dog hurtled into 
Mickey’s arms. 

“Sport?” he echoed feebly. 

“Sure. The real Sport. The only 
Sport. I promised I’d tell you about 
this. Well, here goes.” Mickey drew 
a deep breath. This was going to be 
a long story, but every word of it 
would be true. Somehow Mickey 
knew that Spike would understand. 
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The Mice. are faced with an awful disaster- || But suddenly up pipes Willie Mouse — 
The people have filled up their door with plaster! | | “I know of a perfectly splendid house I 
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‘Follow me close and I'll show you where!!! To the old doll house on the attic Floor- 
They all creep cautiously up the stair | | ‘Now who!sausWillie,“could ask for more?" 

















They hustle and bustle till everything's clean. 
* The best house’ saus father that ever was seen!* 
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The Dancing Doll 


By ELOISE LOWNSBERY Illustrated by MARYA WERTEN 


F& a long time, Hanka had 
wanted a doll. Because in the 
Polish mountains the houses were far 
apart, Hanka was often lonely. She 
would press her nose against the 
window, staring out at the snow or 
the rain on the Tatra Mountains, and 
she would wish for a doll. Not a 
bottle-doll, hard and without a face. 
No, she wanted a big, soft doll with 
real hair and blue eyes that opened 
and shut. 

At last, when her birthday came 
near, Hanka’s mother went down to 
market and brought her a doll. It 
had real, blonde hair and blue eyes 
that opened and shut. Hanka kissed 
its rosy cheeks. The family named 
it Marta. 

Hanka’s big sister, Marysia, said, 
“As our mother cares for you, so 
shall you care for Marta. She will 
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not like being carried about upside 
down. She will not like being 
dropped in the hot ashes of the 
hearth.” 

“Of course I shall take good care 
of my new doll,” said Hanka. “Am 
I not her mother?” 

As Hanka brushed the doll’s fair 
hair, she talked to her. She told 
Marta all her dreams. She explained 
things, too. How the sun climbs up 
over the snowy mountains and trav- 
els across the sky by day, and the 
moon by night. Why the shining 
stars rest upon the high peaks. 

Whatever Hanka knew, that she 
told to Marta. And she was pleased 
when the doll looked back at her 
very knowingly out of the big, 
blue, wide-open eyes. Truly, Hanka 
thought, she must be glad to hear all 
that I have in my heart to tell her, 
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for how else can she learn about this 
beautiful kingdom called Poland? 

So everywhere that Hanka went, 
there went the doll. To church be- 
low in the valley. High up the moun- 
tain pastures where her brother 
minded the flocks. Yes, even, to 
Cousin Frania’s dance on her wed- 
ding-eve. 

When the whole family went 
with the cart and the horse, Hanka 
was squeezed among them. And 
squeezed tightly in Hanka’s arms 
rode Marta. Hanka told her, “You 
are to see Cousin Frania the bride, 
and Michael who is the bridegroom.” 

At the dance, they sat down on 
the floor to watch, at Grandmother’s 
feet. In Hanka’s ears was the throb- 
bing hum of dance music, of the 
violin, the accordian, and the bass 
viol. Soon, she was beating time to a 
polka. One, two, three, bop. One, 
two, three, whirl. She tapped with 
Marta’s arm, to teach Marta the 
rhythm, too. Mothers rocked their 
babies as they tapped a toe, or nod- 
ded a head. 

When sister Marysia danced with 
her two girl friends, the full, flow- 
ered skirts billowed out wide; bright 
kerchiefs fell back from shining 
faces. Ah, yes, the musicians knew 
well how to make young feet fly, 
because some of the fiddlers were 
gypsies! 

Now just as Hanka was whisper- 
ing this to her doll, things began to 
happen to that small person. The 
bridegroom, Michael, who was to 
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wed Cousin Frania from over the 
mountains, was dancing a solo mazur 
dance for his bride. All alone on the 
floor, he came leaping, whirling, fly- 
ing across the room, but stopped 
short almost at Hanka’s feet. He bent 
and clapped his hands on the floor. 

Hanka thought he must be going 
to leap over her head. But, instead, a 
sudden whim made him catch up 
Marta and go whirling away with 
her. The bride Frania laughed. All 
the girls laughed, all the mothers, all 
the boys and the men. For Michael 
began doing funny, sweet things with 
Marta in mazurkas, little dances all 
his own. Now he tossed the doll on 
high. Then he caught her again. He 
threw her now under the right leg, 
now under the left. And all in time 
to the music which grew wilder and 
wilder. 

Hanka gasped, her mouth open, 
her hands clasped, half in terror, half 
in delight. Soon the older boys 
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joined in the fun and some of the 
older girls, too. Marta was tossed 
gaily from one side to another. And 
as the music went faster and faster, 


so went the dance, until the poor — 


doll was in danger of losing her 
breath altogether, and Hanka’s too. 

For at that moment, Michael 
caught the doll away from his bride 
and threw her hard across the room. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Marta crashed right 
through the window-pane and dis- 
appeared. Michael gave a running 
leap through the window after her. 

Then Hanka got to her feet and 
ran, too. If only she could once 
more clasp her doll safe in her arms, 
she would never let anyone have her 
again as a dancing partner. No, 
never. Not even a bridegroom. 

When Hanka leaned out the 
broken window, she saw Michael 
searching among the asters and 
daisies on the ground. He finally 
looked up, empty-handed. 

“Has any of you seen a doll go 
dancing off into the hills?” he asked 
of the men lounging on the bench 
nearby. 

“Ts it a doll you’re seeking?” one 
replied. “She’s gone riding off down 
the hill, for truth. She landed in the 
middle of neighbor Stas’ cart. He’s 
driven off down to feed his stock, 
but he’ll soon be coming back.” 

Hanka, listening, put both hands 
over her mouth. Marta gone! Riding 
off alone downhill in a cart! She 
called to Michael. “Oh, save her, 
cousin, do save her.” ‘ 


“Hai, ji, little mother, we'll soon 
have your child back in your arms 
again,” he answered. “Come on, all 
you who are ready to rescue a fair 
damsel, lest a terrible dragon con- 
sume her.” 

Laughing, shouting, a crowd of 
older boys and girls and young 
people ran through the door or 
leaped through the window, Marysia 
among them. When she saw Hanka 
and heard what had happened, she 
took the child’s hand. 

“Don’t fret, Hanka. Michael will 
soon find your doll. He would never 
let harm come to your Marta. You 
know the dragon on the high peaks 
was slain Jong ago. Come, shine up 
your face.” 

So they ran a great race down the 
hills after the cart, after the round 
sinking sun. And though Hanka’s 
feet were the very smallest of them 
all, she kept up with the rest. Her 
heart was pounding, and her eyes 
prickled between laughter and 
tears. 

Now neighbor Stas had a swift 
little horse, so he was already turn- 
ing into his own barnyard when they 
caught up. 

But what was that, shooting up 
behind his house? A dragon, indeed. 
Flames, red flames against the sun- 
set sky. His barn was on fire! And 
no one left at home to do anything 
about it, since the wife and daughter 
and small son were still at the dance. 

Hanka looked with big eyes. 
Then she clapped her hands to her 
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ears. She heard the cows lowing in 
fright, the pigs squealing, the sheep 
bleating, the hens clucking, the geese 
squawking. Alone, Stas could never 
have saved them. 

But now, thanks to Marta, there 
was help. In spite of best clothes, all 
the young people rushed to the res- 
cue. Michael, with an axe, mounted 
a ladder to chop away the burning 
roof. Of wooden shingles it was, dry 
as a boiled bone. The girls must 
form a brigade of buckets of spring 
water which the boys threw onto 
the blaze. Neighbor Stas was just in 
time to lead out the poor, frightened 
beasts to herd them all into the dark 
winter cow shed on the other side of 
the house. Then he rushed back to 
direct the fire-fighters. 

And where was Hanka? Know- 
ing that she was really too small to 
help, and might only get in the way, 
she had climbed into the four- 
wheeled cart. On her hands and 
knees, she searched in the straw till 
she found an object. Minus head 
shawl, with fine, fair hair all tangled, 
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with dress and petticoats crumpled, 
there was Marta. 

Hanka held her close, glad to have 
her doll safe again in her own arms. 
And she planted a big kiss on the 
rosy cheeks as she crouched there 
in the straw. 

Yet soon Hanka, too, choked 
with the strong, sharp smell of 
smoke. In her ears she heard a chorus 
of smothered cries from the dumb, 
frightened beasts. She heard moos 
and squawks and baas and squeals 
and neighs. She thrust the doll inside 
her red jacket with only the head 
and arms sticking out. Then the 
little girl ran to comfort the beasts. 
She pushed inside the small shed 
among them. 

“There, Mrs. Cow, don’t take on 
so. See, the fire did not burn you but 
only the barn. I'll bring you your 
calf. Shh, dear. Here, have a handful 
of hay.” 

Marta looked on with wide-open, 
blue eyes, while Hanka patted the 
stamping, snorting horse, while she 
soothed the squealing pigs. She 
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gathered the chicks about their 
mother and shooed the clucking 
cocks from underfoot to a far corner 
by themselves. 


And all the while, she talked to — 


them as if they were people like you 
and like me. She told them about the 
Queen of Heaven, the Lady of 
Poland. 

“She would not let the fire burn 
you, sillies,” Hanka told all the crea- 
tures. “She has eyes like the stars. 
Never she sleeps at all.” 

Now whether the beasts really 
understood her words, they took 
deep comfort from her voice. They 
crowded about her, munching from 
a manger the hay she kept bringing 
chem to eat. So, gradually the moos, 
the baas, the squawks, the cluckings, 
the snortings and squealings ceased. 
The beasts stood close together, 
waiting patiently to be told what to 
do. They even dozed a bit or 
munched hay contentedly. 

Then, because she was very tired, 
because the place was smelly and 
warm and dark, Hanka climbed up 
into the manger herself. She shut her 
brown eyes and Marta shut her blue 
eyes. And there it was that, when 
the fire was all put out, Michael and 








neighbor Stas found them both, fast 
asleep. Hanka blinked at the yellow 
lantern light and smoothed out 
Marta’s crumpled dress. 

So Michael carried them both back 
up the hills in his strong, young arms. 
Hanka was glad because she could 
show Marta the stars. For the first 
time in Marta’s life, she could see the 
planet Jupiter, and Venus blazing 
like a lamp in the East. And the great 
Milky Way stretching across the sky 
overhead, the way where the Queen 
of Heaven walks at night. 

And though, after that adventure, 
the young fire-fighters danced and 
danced until the dawn, Hanka and 
Marta did not stay awake to see. For 
the throbbing violins soon sang them 
to sleep. And in Hanka’s dreams, she 
saw the stars dancing a polka to- 
gether. 

After that, the story of Marta 
traveled up hill and down, all 
through the highlands of the Polish 
Tatra. “Oh, did you hear about 
Hanka and her doll?” Because, of 
course, no one had ever before 
owned a doll half so famous as 
Hanka’s Marta, a doll who danced 
with the groom, and who helped to 
put out a fire. 
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Book Reviews 





PETS AND MAGIC ARE NECESSARY 


“Grandpop, can we have a dog?” 
asked Antenia. Grandfather looked 
at the five children: Antonia, Leo- 
poldo, Julio, Alberto, and Rosita. 
He could not bear to say No. So he 
said, “Well, I'll think it over.” 

But the children had saved Grand- 
father the trouble of thinking it over. 
Nellie was waiting outside the door, 
a slick little white dog with one 
brown ear and one brown spot on 
her back. 

Nellie became a member of the 

family at once. Nellie felt as if she 
| belonged to Grandfather and the five 
lively children, and they felt the 
same about Nellie. Sometimes there 
was not enough food, but the chil- 
dren were always ready to share the 
last crumb of their tortillas with 
Nellie. 

For her part, Nellie was the most 
loyal of companions. She followed 
them everywhere; as they did their 
chores, as they played under the live 
oak trees behind the house, or 
watched the workmen repairing the 
Old Mission. Nellie must have been 
a very clever dog, for one day she 
brought home a five-dollar bill and, 
another day, she unearthed a rare 
treasure. 
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Necessary NELLIE, written and 
illustrated by Charlotte Baker 
(Coward-McCann. $2), is the kind 
of book that should never gather 
dust on the shelves. It is made to be 
read again and again, for the five 
brown-eyed children and the brown- 
eyed dog have a compelling charm 
all their own. 

Justin Morcan Hap a Horse by 
Marguerite Henry (Wilcox & Follett. 
$2.50) tells how the boy, Joel Goss, 
gentled a colt that nobody wanted. 
It is beautifully illustrated on page 
after page by Wesley Dennis. 

In the evenings after his hard 
work at Chase’s Inn, Joel would take 
the little reddish-brown colt for a 
good, long run in the moonlight. 
Little Bub couldn’t abide dogs and 
he couldn’t abide a whip or a harsh 
word, but Joel found him easy to 
train. 

After ten miles in the clear Ver- 
mont air, Joel would whisper in 
Little Bub’s ear, “Soon you'll be big 
for your size. And then you've got 
to be so smart and willing that even 
an ornery man will have no excuse 
to touch a whip to you.’ 

In Vermont, the farmers were 
more interested in big, handsome 
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oxen than in pint-sized colts. But 
Little Bub could soon beat even the 
oxen in pulling logs and proved to be 
a famous race-horse as well. He was 


the first of the Morgan horses who 


have made racing history in America. 

Bic Rep by Jim Kjelgaard (Holi- 
day House. $2) is the story of an- 
other champion, an Irish setter that 
Mr. Haggin bought for seven thou- 
sand dollars. That was so much 
money that Danny could hardly 
even imagine it, but the dog was real 
enough, and Danny loved Big Red 
at first sight. Danny knew good 
points in a dog, even if he was only 
a trapper’s son. 

Bic Rep is a book for older boys 
who know the woods, and for all 
true dog-lovers. 

Sir Tosy AND THE Murrays is a 
story by Katherine Pollock about 
boats and riddles and a performing 
donkey (Scribners. $1.75). It is also 
especially the story of Andy and his 
twin sister Jo, and Bitsy, who was 
really very smart for a mere kid. In 
fact, if it hadn’t been for Bitsy’s ven- 
triloquist act, the minister’s children 
would never have won the important 
prize. 

For magic in word and picture, 
look for WonpER TALEs or GIANTS 
AND Dwarrs illustrated in color by 
Florian (Random House. $1). The 
stories are twelve favorites, all con- 
cerned with those strange and fasci- 
nating creatures who are either big- 
ger or smaller than humans. There 
are good dwarfs, as in Snow White, 





and wicked ones, like Rumpelstil- 
skin. Tom Thumb is all the tinier 
and more engaging because he is fol- 
lowed by Paul Bunyan and his big, 
blue ox. . 

Good little girls who shudder at 
giants and dwarfs will find a delight- 
ful dose of sweetness and light in 
Tue Prat Princess by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley (Lippincott. $1.50). It’s 
a modern fairy tale with real crafts- 
manship in design and illustrations. 

Rowdy boys and _ bandit-loving 
grown-ups will find kindred spirits 
in Tippy by Glanville Smith 
(Harpers. $2). Tippy was a friendly 
peddler, who sold waterproof arti- 
cles, everything from waterproof 
hats to waterproof boots. He trav- 
eled mostly by boat along the coast 
of his native country, Lemonia, stop- 
ping at ports here and there. But the 
time came when he was shipwrecked, 
and then his unusual adventures be- 
gan. The book has a lampoonish 
quality admirably interpreted by 
Fritz Eichenberg’s pictures. 

Two new picture books should 
appeal especially to small boys and 
girls who find it easy to create a 
make-believe world. In THe SLEEPY 
Quit (Doubleday. $1) Charlotte 
Steiner lures a little boy named 
Timmy, and all other children who 
hate to shut their eyes at night, into 
pleasant dreams. In’ CLEAR THE 
Track (Macmillan. $1.50) Louis 
Slobodkin takes along any willing 
passenger for a slam-bang ride on 
Michael’s magic train. 
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Hetito, Story Parapers! Here we are 
again in the middle of good old winter. 
I hope you are having as much fun with 
the snow and ice as Peterkin and Petunia. 
Of course, I do wish they would stick 
to the good old penguin ways and not 
be trying out all these new-fangled 
notions. However, live and learn. 

They had an experience last week that 
I think will be a real lesson to them. 
Just so they wouldn’t forget, I made 
this verse and hung it in their room: 


When Peterkin and Petunia see 
How boys and girls do skate and ski, 
Home-made equipment they devise 
And try it out upon the ice. 

But penguins were not built for that, 
They hit the ice in nothing flat. 
Petunia chirped, “The belly slide 

Is still my favorite way to ride.” 


That is what I mean about the good 
old ways. Haven’t penguins for hun- 
dreds of years gotten about over the ice 
and snow without skis or skates? But 
as soon as you get one silly notion out of 
the penglet’s heads, they think of another. 
I believe they catch them at school like 
colds and measles. 

The other evening I had to go to a 
Penguin Club meeting. Usually Oscar 
comes over to stay with the penglets 
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Poler Penguin 
Calking 


but he happened to be giving a show 
with Mr. Zabriski, so I said to the 
penglets, “Now look here, you're big 
enough to behave. There’s nothing can 
hurt you with that big policeman on the 
corner, and I’ll give you ice cream for 
supper. Then you just trot off to bed and 
go to sleep.” 

“Will it be strawberry?” Petunia 
asked. 

“Okay.” 

“Strawberry and chocolate mixed,” 
said Peterkin firmly. 

“All right, but now you eat up that 
codfish and spinach while I go and get it.” 

When I got back from the drugstore, 
they were whispering together. “Now, 
no nonsense,” I said. “Eat this and into 
bed with you.” 

“Yes, Uncle Pete,” they said. 

When the ice cream was finished, they 
went off to bed as quickly and quietly 
as you could want. 

“Good night, Uncle Pete. Don’t worry. 
I'll take care of Petunia,” said Peterkin. 

After the meeting I was strolling 
home, thinking what good penglets they 
were and of the fine breakfast I was 
going to fix them as a surprise—straw- 
berry jam and hot muffins with their 
fish cakes. 

As I got near our corner, I noticed the 
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policeman was not there. I walked a 
little faster. When I turned the corner, 
I saw all the lights were on in our house. 
I tucked my cane under my arm and 
began to run. 


When I opened the door, there was 


the policeman, looking puzzled, and 





there was Peterkin crawling about on 
the floor. 

“I'm looking for footprints,” he ex- 
plained. “They begin in the kitchen, but 
I lose them here. It’s the only clue.” 

“I've been through the whole house, 
sir,” said the policeman, “and I don’t find 
any burglar. Must have got clean away.” 

“Burglar?” I cried. “What’s missing?” 

“Strawberry jam—nearly a jar of it 
gone.” 

“Oh, is that all? I thought he’d taken 
Petunia. Where is she?” 

So he led me to Petunia, who was 
curled up in a corner, crying. 

“There, there!” I said, “it’s all right. 
Don’t be scared.” 

“I’m not scared.” 

“Then, what’s the matter?” 

“I have a stomach ache,” whimpered 
Petunia. 

“Open your mouth and let me see your 
tongue.” I looked. “Here’s another clue, 
all right,” I said. “Petunia, why did you 
steal all that jam?” < 
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“Just to help Peterkin,” she sobbed. 
“He wants to be a detective, and I 
thought he ought to practice some.” 

I turned to the policeman. “There’s 
your burglar. Want to arrest her?” 

He scratched his head. “Well, she’s a 
bit small for jail and it’s only a first 
offense. If you don’t mind, sir, I think 
I'd better be getting back to my beat.” 

So there was no strawberry jam for 
breakfast and the penglets were very 
quiet all the next day and pretty quiet 
the day after. Peterkin has given up the 
idea of being a detective, so Petunia 
doesn’t have to help him by committing 
crimes for him to detect. 

In these days of peace and quiet, I 
have been making valentines and think- 
ing of people to whom I am going to 
send them. The first one goes to Oscar 
the Seal and the next to Mabel Neikirk 
who writes about him. She lives down 
in New Mexico and is having a great 
time these days building herself a little 
house out of old bomb boxes. Then 
there is a great big one for Wilfrid 
Bronson because he draws pictures of 
the penglets and understands animals so 





well. Watch for his page each month. 
There is one for Mildred Boyle, who 
drew the valentine cover this month, 
and others for all the authors and artists 
who help make Story Parabe such a 
good magazine. 
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Here’s a letter we got from Penguin 
Merlin Coslick, age to: 


Cdzq Odmfthmr, 

1 sghmj sgd Odmfthm Bkta hr nmd 
ne sgd bktar hm sgd T.R. 5 aghmfr tr 
bghkeqdm snfdsgdq. 5 zkrn Izjdr tr 
oqntc sn sghmj vd bzm gzud ntq ondlr 
zmc rsnghdr qdzc ax odnokd akk nudgq 
Zidghbz. 


Lion 
By Harold Litwin, age 13 


Prowling, growling, in steady stride, 
He wanders through the jungle wide. 
He is king and feared by all, 
He can beat both big and small. 
He can fight and he can play. 
“The lion’s King,” the others say. 
“I am King,” he says himself, 
“Through strength, might, wit, and 
stealth.” 


A Bic SpLasH 
By Margery Metziger, age 10 


One day I went on a picnic and we 
went to a small park. In the park was a 
brook and over this was a small foot- 
bridge with no hand railing. I was doing 
some smart stunts and I fell in! The 
water came only up to my knees, but it 
was cold. Well, I had to sit for two hours 
in the sun. 
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A Sarety Porm 


By Barbara Haskins, age 7 


Little Jack Horner 

Stood on a corner, 

And watched the autos pass by. 
And when they had passed, 

He crossed over at last, 

And said, “What a wise boy am I!” 





Forest SCENE 


By Louise Swanson, age 13 


You can join the Penguin Club. Mem- 
bers receive a penguin button, a key to 
the club code, a certificate of member- 
ship, and a list of correspondents. Just 
send your name, address, and age with 
ten cents in stamps to Peter Penguin, 
c/o Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10,N.Y. 
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Peter Puzzlewit sat in front of the fire, 
tearing a sheet of tissue paper into bits. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked 
his sister. 

“I want to try some experiments with 
electricity,” Peter replied. “I read in a 
science book that if you rubbed a glass 
rod with a piece of silk, and then held it 
near some scraps of paper, it would pick 
them up just as if it were a magnet. Of 
course, you have to be sure the paper is 
quite dry first.” 

Nancy knelt on the floor beside him as 
he pulled the glass rod out of his pocket 
and began to rub it briskly. 

“Are you sure that cloth is silk?” she 
asked. “Rayon might not work.” 

“Mother told me it was silk,” Peter 
answered, and went on rubbing. “Do 
you suppose I’ve electrified it now?” 

“Oh, I should think so,” Nancy said. 

So Peter held the rod over his little pile 
of papers. Immediately the tiny pieces 
began to dance and some of them clung 
to the rod. 

“They say you can do the same thing 
by rubbing an old fountain pen or a 
stick of sealing wax with flannel,” Peter 
went on. “Do you suppose there are any 
in the house? You see, this glass rod is 
charged with positive electricity, but the 
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Che Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 


fountain pen or sealing wax’ gets a nega- 
tive charge, and you can do real tricks 
if you have both.” 

Nancy frowned. “I saw a piece of 
sealing wax the other day,” she said. 
“Noow where was that? I remember ask- 
ing Daddy about it. Oh, I know, it was 
in the back of that old desk upstairs. And 
my bathrobe is made of flannel. I'll get 
the belt.” 

When she came down, Peter showed 
her a paper butterfly he-had cut out. By 
holding the glass rod on one side of it, 
he could make the butterfly lean that 
way. Then, when he had electrified the 
sealing wax with flannel, he held that on ~ 
the other side. By moving first the rod 
and then the wax, he had the butterfly 
fluttering all around the hearth. 

“I have an idea,” cried Nancy. “We 
could make a game out of this. We'll 
cut out a dozen or so paper fish and put 
numbers on them: five, ten, fifteen, and 
so on. Then we'll drop them in a heap 
and take turns fishing with the glass rod. 
Each person gets the fish that cling to his 
rod, and when all of them are caught, we 
add up the numbers, and the one who has 
the highest score wins.” 

Peter thought that would be fun so 
they set to work to make the fish. When 
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they played the game, they found it was 
something like real fishing because now 
and then the fish got away, that is, they 
dropped off the rod before they were in 
the laps of the fisherman. Any fish that 
dropped on the hearth was considered to 
be back in the water again, waiting to be 
caught by the next player. 

Tom came in after a while and joined 
the game. When they were tired of 
playing, he showed them a puzzle he had 
made up. “It’s called Scrambled Prov- 
erbs,” he said. “I’ve taken the front half 
of one proverb and tacked on the back 
half of another. Here is one to start on. 
The early bird catches the spilt milk.” 

Nancy laughed. “Why, that’s easy,” 
she said. ““The early bird catches the 
worm,’ and ‘Don’t cry over spilt milk.’ ” 

“That’s right,” Tom replied. “Try to 
guess the rest of them.” 


1. You can’t have your cake and repent 
at leisure. 

2. Necessity is the mother of him who 

waits. 

Honesty is a dangerous thing. 

Spare the rod and spoil the broth. 

It’s an ill wind that waits for no man. 

Every dog loves company. 

There’s many a slip twixt chickens 

before they’re hatched. 

A watched pot is the thief of time. 

9. He who laughs last quarrels with his 
tools. . 

10. A fool can ask questions, but you 

can’t make him drink. 
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When Peter and Nancy had guessed all 
the answers, they decided to ask riddles. 

“What's the difference between a boy 
and his shadow?” Peter began. 

“Well, the boy grows up,” said Tom, 
“but the shadow grows up and down.” 
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“That isn’t bad, but it’s not the an- 
swer I was thinking of,” Peter remarked. 

“Tell us yours then,” said Nancy. 

“The boy can sce his shadow, but the 
shadow can’t see him. What trade has 
every president of the United States fol- 
lowed?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” cried Tom, “cabi- 
net making. Why is it hard to get along 
with a camel?” 

Nancy giggled. “Because they spit at 
you,” she cried. 

“No, because he always has his back 
up,” Peter put in. 

“That’s right,” said Tom. 

“When are business men half-witted?” 
asked Peter. 

“When they have an understanding 
between them,” answered Tom. “Try 
this one: 


A fragile little boat, I sail 
On pond or tranquil sea, 
You also fine me in the wood. 
I grow upon a tree.” 


“Simple,” cried Nancy. “It’s bark, of 
course. Here’s another: 


I’m favored at the table 
After dinner, yes indeed. 
I also furnish money that 
Buys the things you need.” 


Tom repeated the riddle to himself. 
“I don’t get that one,” he admitted. 

“The answer is mint,” Nancy told him. 
“Now see if you can guess this: 


I am a red deer, fully grown, 
A stag with antlers fine, 

But you have seen me most of all 
Upon a valentine.” 


“Oh, that’s a hart,” cried Tom. 


(Answers on page 50) 
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A VALENTINE FOR FATHER 


By LA VADA 














To make this key rack, choose a 
piece of scrap wood about one-half 
inch thick. The size and shape can 
vary but a nine-inch square is a good 


size. A heart shape is a good valentine 
for dad. 


1. Draw the pattern of the heart onto 
the wood. Saw it out with a cop- 
ing saw. Sand it smooth with very 
fine sandpaper. 


z. Decorate the sanded piece with 
tempera paint. Let it dry and then 
paint the entire surface with clear 
shellac. 


3- Mark the placement of the screw 
eyes and hangers and screw these 
in place. 
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A VALENTINE FOR MOTHER 


By LAVADA 7 














This wall pocket is made of two 
paper plates and two long shoestrings 
or twenty-four inch lengths of bright 
colored yarn. 


1. Draw a design with crayon on the 
inside of one plate. 


2. Take another plate and decorate 
the outside by pasting a paper 
heart on the lower half and draw- 
ing design in crayon. Cut off the 
other half. 


3- Hold the plates with insides to- 
gether and punch holes around the 
edge about one inch apart. Tie 
the ends of the strings in a bow 
knot and start binding the plates 
together at the bottom. Tie the 
other ends together at the top to 
form the hanger. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 
or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
mame, age, and address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


Our TREE 
By Drew Dillon, age 10 


Our tree is such a friendly thing, 

It gives me apples, holds my swing, 
And makes a nice cool shade for me. 
What would I do without our tree? 


My TurtTLe 
By Garth Winslow, age 7 


Here comes a turtle painted black, 
With a sack upon his back; 

Hurrying, scurrying down the street, 
With bedroom slippers on his feet. 





Our Own 


A DEPARTMENT BY CHILDREN 





Post War 


By Lenore Krauss, age 12 


I wonder, oh, I wonder, just how it 
will be 

In nineteen hundred and fifty-three. 

I'll look around and see a robotman star- 
ing at me. 

There'll be lots of television radios 

So that you won’t have to go to the 
movie shows. ' 


I may live in a pre-fabricated house 

And I bet there won’t be one single 
mouse; 

The reason for this is simple, you see, 

For there'll be new kinds of D.D.T. 

This new insecticide will scare away 

All the insects who come to play. 


There'll be an airfield in our back-yard. 

To land a helicopter won’t be too hard. 

We'll climb way up into the big blue sky 

And I hope I won’t get dizzy if we climb 
too high. 


Oh, I wonder, I wonder, just how it will 
be 
In nineteen hundred and fifty-three. 
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Pau Bunyan Jr., FoorBaALt PLAYER 


By John Leonard, age 10 


Most folks think Paul Bunyan only 
had a girl, Tenney, but a few people 
know he had a son. This son always 
wanted to play football. His Pa wanted 
him to be a lumberjack, but he wouldn’t. 

When he got older, he went to Yale. 
He got on the football team and he broke 
all the footballs practicing. 

He wasn’t very big and he didn’t know 
how hard he could kick. The first game 
he played in, he was to kickoff. He 
kicked with all his might and the ball 
went sailing. Some people say the ball 
reached ten miles high, but it really 
reached one hundred miles. He saw he 
might lose some ground, so he chased it. 
He caught it and passed it back. The 
fastest man on the team (Greased Light- 
ning was his name) wore out ten pairs of 
shoes before he got it. 

When the season was over, he helped 
his Pa. He grew like wildfire on the food 
there and when he went back, they said 
he was too big to play football. 

He made a big field with each yard 
three miles. When he made his goal- 
posts, there was a shortage of iron for 
twenty years after and all the blacksmiths 
made fortunes. But he couldn’t play foot- 
ball without a uniform. He bought all 
Peco Bill’s steers for leather and got all 
the sailmakers to make it, but where 
could they make it? It would have to be 
five times as big as the Sahara. He got a 
bright idea. He bought a silver mine and 
he got all the mirror makers he could 
find. 

When the mirrors were finished, he put 
them around the Sahara so it got bigger. 
The sailmakers went there and nobody 
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heard of them till fifty years later when 
a little boy came back and said he was 
the great-grandson of one of the men and 
they needed more thread. 

When the suit was finished, he was too 
old to play. He sat down and cried. That 
was the great rains. 


One Sprinc MorninGc 
By Richard Holmlund, age 9 


I woke up one morning, 
And found it was spring. 

The birds sang in the trees; 
The world was awake! 

The sky was blue, 
The sun orange with brightness. 











Two Parrots 


By Virginia Ervin, age 11, 
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I Like Tue Nicut 
By Carolyn Levy, age.8 


I like the night, 

So tuck me tight 
And cover me up, 
Just so. 


I like the night 
When it isn’t light 
So, sing to me, 
Sweet and low. 


GIGANTICUS TOMATICUS 
By Stewart Robertson, age 14 


Last spring I planted some tomato 
seeds. The next morning I woke up and 
found tomato plants three feet high and 
the tomatoes blossoming. The following 
morning the tomatoes were six inches in 
diameter. 

Several days passed and the tomatoes 
were ready to pick. I got out the scissors 
to cut the stems but they would not cut. 
The axe finally worked and I cut off the 
tomatoes. I then cut up the vines and 
used them for fence posts. The tomatoes 
were so big that we could not get them 
into the house, so I cut them up in sec- 
tions and took them in that way. 

One tomato would last us for weeks, 
so we had lots left over. Finally we had 
a truck come out and take a couple to 
Ft. Lewis. These supplied them with two 
days’ tomato juice. 

The seeds were so big that we used 
them for stepping stones in our back 
yard. The skin was tough, so we dried 
and cured it and used it for tents. 

We took the leaves, put red peppers in 
them, rolled them up and dried them 
and stacked them up. , 
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Last winter when fuel was scarce, we 
were cold, but not this winter, for we 
have a good supply of red hot tomato 
logs. 

Next year we will dig our garden a 
little bigger and supply all of Washing- 
ton with all the tomato sauce they want. 


JUNE 


By Helen Nienstedt, age 11 


. Oh, when I think of a sunny June day, 


I think how the children love to dance 
and play, 

Of the beautiful brook, like the sky so 
blue, 

And the colorful faces of flowers looking 
at you, 

And the last of all is the children’s call, 

“School is over, come back next fall.” 


ANSWERS TO PuUzzLEWITS 


You can’t have your cake and eat 
it, too. Marry in haste, repent at leisure. 
Necessity. is the mother of inven- 
tion. Everything comes to him who 
waits. Honesty is the best policy. A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. Too 
many cooks spoil the broth. It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. Time and 
tide wait for no man. Every dog has its 
day. Misery loves company. There’s 
many a slip twixt the cup and the lip. 
Don’t count your chickens before they 
are hatched. A watched pot never boils. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. He 
who laughs last, laughs best. A poor 
workman quarrels with his tools. A fool 
can ask questions that wise men cannot 
answer. You can lead a horse to water 
but you can’t make him drink. 
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i ou may already know Mr. DeWitt through his handsome picture 
» Fe books on regions of America—New England, the Mississippi, the 


Great Plains, California, the Pennsylvania Dutch region and Alaska 
(all published by Harper & Bros.). If he has not done one on your part of the 
country, he probably will soon—the Southern Highlands is next on the schedule. 
Cornelius DeWitt—who was born in Germany, studied in Italy and lived for 
some years in France—loves America, its mountains, rivers, plains, cities and 
people. But he has a lively interest in the rest of 
the world, too. His colorful Story of the Pacific 
(published by Little, Brown) proves that. 
You will be interested to know that Mr. DeWitt 
does a separate drawing for each color you see in 
one of his pictures, and he does them all in black 


pencil on rough-surfaced glass plates! 





ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. 


New York Poughkeepsie 


Beautiful books for children 














He Stuck in His Thumb 


Little Jack Horner’s shout of glee at this pleasant but unexpected 
turn of events is echoed by millions of happy youngsters as they 
turn the pages of Whitman storybooks...each book a treasure chest 
of childhood lore, colorfully portrayed in story, rhyme and picture. 
The careful workmanship of Whitman products makes them real 
“plums”... as full of pleasant surprises as Little Jack Horner’s 
Christmas pie. For more than twenty-five years, Whitman Publish- 
ing Company has been pledged to the policy of packing the very 
maximum of quality into the Whitman line of popularly priced 


storybooks for youngsters. 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 


FOR 
EVERY- 
ONE! 





Three Year Subscription (36 issues) *2.50 
Two Year Subscription (24 issues) *1.75 
One Year Subscription (12 issues) >1.00 


Canadian Prices: 


One Year, *1.25—Two Years, *2.25—Three Years, *3.25 
arr Disneys AND 





Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
DEPT. 2SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
with issue. (Please print) 
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THE ANTIQUE CAT 


By Bianca Bradbury 
Drawings by Diana Thorne and Connie Moran 


Yes, that’s Solomon sitting there in front—Solo- 
mon the alley cat who made good ! You'll not only 
find him the most interesting of all cats, but you'll 
love Serena, the beautiful antique doll Solomon— 
but that’s the story and it’s waiting for you 6 to 8 
year olds. $2.00 


MR. TOOTWHISTLE’S INVENTION 
Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 


Did you say railroads? You like them? Well, 
here's the very funny story of the very first railroad 
owned by—you've guessed it—Mr. Tootwhistle ! 
The pictures—well, they're Peter Wells and that’s 
enough said! For ages 6 to 8 (and mothers and 
fathers too). $1.25 
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These are friends who will entertain 
and amuse you through many hours— 
friends to keep your whole life through. 


THE PIRATE’S APPRENTICE 

Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 

Ever wanted to run away and be a pirate—I'll bet 
you have! In fact, I'll let you in on a secret, most 
of us have! That’s why you won't want to miss 
the picture-story of one boy who wanted to be a 
pirate and turned ofall things, intoa policeman! $1.25 


THE LITTLE FELLOW 


By Marguerite Henry 

Drawings by Diana Thorne 

We've always thought that a little colt was just 
about the cutest animal anywhere. Have you, too? 
Well, if you have, you'll find the story of a little 
colt named Chip (guess what? His mother was 
named Chocolate!) one of the stories you'll want 
to remember for always. For ages 6 to 8. $2.00 


LITTLE BIMBO AND THE LION By Meg Woblberg 


We never know what to say 4bour Little Bimbo— he’s just un-describable ! 
You have to see him and watch all the things that happen on every page 
(like elephants that pop up) to really appreciate him. For ages 6 to 10. $1.25 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY in Philadelphia 

















